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SOME NOTES ON NATURE 


IF THOSE who steadily read poems in manuscript were to name the 
four seasons, they might put them in this order: spring, autumn, 
summer and winter. The order would be determined by the frequency 
of verses on each—spring far outleads and winter trails well behind. 
For many editors there is some contrast since properly, if they insist on 
seasonal observance (SPIRIT does not), they will be reading autumn 
poems in June if not earlier, and about the “snow’s counterpane” no 
later than September. Be that as it may, there are many versifiers who 
never get beyond the subject matter of the seasons and nature, spelled 
in capitals. ‘‘Nature verse,” like the poor, will doubtless always be 
with us. Very likely letters in the year 2000 will be written the editor 
upbraiding him because he is not publishing poems about nature. Prob- 
ably he will then be thought, as many of his present-day fellows are, 
to be one tied down to concrete and—oh the pitiful!—has never seen 
a tree with a cow under it. Reading verse, sometimes one can conclude 
that it is not the urbanite who patronizes the rural dweller, but the 
reverse. 

Stephen Leacock once very effectively satirized the man who be- 
came so obsessed with the idea of “wrestling with good old Mother 
Nature” that he took to a pristine wilderness unarmed and unclothed 
save for his B.V.D.’s. Satire may not be needed for those who bend 
low in their verse before nature, but certainly a clearer thinking about 
the subject would in many instances be salutary. To begin with, too 
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many think that nature is being neglected unless the poet dwells ex- 
clusively on the pastoral, the woodland, the mountainside or any other 
outdoor scene. This overlooks the fact that, writing on themes which 
have nothing to do with the outdoors, the poet may, and very fre- 
quently does, hark back to nature repeatedly in his imagery and his 
symbols. He is more intelligent in selection than those who run the 
gamut of ornithology and address odes to the skylark, the nightingale 
(following the classic pattern), the woodpecker, the tern and the loon; 
or those who, addicted to seascapes, continually populate their lines with 
sea gulls (for the versifier gulls run a close race in ubiquity with wild geese). 
Then there are two fallacies into which many are very apt to fall. 
The first is a diluted form of pantheism. One finds it in verses con- 
cerning after-death—bury me, the injunction reads, in the fields so 
that I can become “one” with the daisies and the bees; or in lines which 
carry too far the identification of human personality with the things 
of nature. The second, even more common, arises from what is tech- 
nically known as the pathetic fallacy. This occurs when attributes 
peculiar to man or to sentient creatures are applied to the inanimate. 
The poet’s skilful use of fancy can hurdle the fallacy, but without the 
skill the unwary will fall into a trap. A man in fanciful terms may 
recount a conversation he had with a tree while attempting to console 
“her” for the loss of a sapling, but if he seriously asserted that he had 
a dialogue with a bird he might provoke a visit from an alienist. 
Muddled thinking, too, is often the cause of many failures on the 
theme of nature. This is particularly true when it comes to a consid- 
eration of nature’s powers. It is common to find writers who describe 
her prowess as a healer. “Go to the forest and you will find peace,” is 
the prescription. Yet it is not a panacea. In this regard, nature itself 
may be completely ineffectual. The power lies in man himself. He 
goes to the forest and does find peace, but if he does it is because de- 
liberately or unselfconsciously, he gives his attention to what he sees. 
He is distracted. But if he does not permit himself to be distracted, the 
linden silhouetted on the hill against the sunset will prove as powerless 
to soothe his anger as the obelisk in St. Peter’s Square. The so-called 
variable moods of nature are basically those which are commonly felt 
by men in certain circumstances—the sense of awe among the red- 
woods, of mightiness before Niagara, of aloof calmness at Lake Louise, 
of foreboding at the first rumble of a geyser. But none of these in 
themselves willy-nilly move man unless he in his disposition gives him- 
self over to the new thoughts and emotions concerned with his environ- 
ment. The poet cannot mow down this truth with a sentiment. 
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DEPARTURE 


If in the glittering fire-peopled night 

One comet burns its way from pole to pole, 
Etching upon the pattern of the whole 

No blazing print, no golden scar, no bright 
Spatter of flame, yet think how that strange light 
Falling on time-extinguished suns and dark 
Unhaloed moons along the spatial arc, 

Would make them briefly, marvelously white. 


Think how I stand enchanted, having here 

Beheld you cross my thought-enkindled skies, 

Reluming many a forgotten sphere 

Of burnt-out vision, many a lost surmise 

Whose emerald cliffs and crags of diamond 

Leave me a moment blind, a little stunned. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 


MESSAGE BY GRAPE-VINE 


Come, toss the dead vines on the fires... 

See how blazing bright they burn! 
(Heap high your dead dreams, lost desires, 
O quick to love, and slow to learn! ) 


Clip short the vines of other years; 

New wood will cover up the place. 
(Cut from your heart, with pain and tears, 
The treasured words, the well-loved face.) 


Sweetest fruits are always grown 

On wood which suffers chastening scars. 
(Mark well what vineyards long have known, 
That love can strengthen while it mars.) 


Those who know the pruner’s art 

Learn a mercy cold as steel. 
(Prune the old love from your heart . . . 
Let it bleed! It will heal.) 


HELEN OLSEN. 
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BRIDAL MASS 


Though, neighbors, when I pass 
I’d have a Marriage-Mass, 

A requiem in lieu 

Of a nuptial must do. 


So when pale waters don 

The wine and, later on, 

The twain are One caught up 
To Blood in Heaven’s Cup; 


Yes, when the wine shall win 
To Blood at which, therein, 
The Most shall wed the least 
Before His wording priest; 


Be it a signful thing, 
An earnest, that the King 
Has taken plightingly 
The beggar-maid in me. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 


DIVINE SURGEON 


Now to the sinew of my heart 

He presses down the knee 

Of his persuasion, 

And I am twisted straight 

In quick humility. 

Now on the darkened membrane of the inner eye 

The shock of his most sudden watching comes, 

Too swift and terrible for protest cry, 

Lancing the hoarded blood that drums 

In the unwindowed chamber that is I— 

And straight its flow through opened iris frees 

The sight, and I can mark his glance indeed, 

Most merciful and calm to worship by. 

I think: Did not He doubt and bleed? 
GEORGE ABBE. 











--THE RECEIVING OF THY BODY’? 


Illimitable, with Love’s white circle bound, 
All-powerful, in a Thing Thou wouldst be found 
Frail Bread-flake, Heaven-freighted; coming to me 
Dost Thou find Bethany, Lord—or Calvary? 


SISTER MARY DE SALES, 


LIBERTY BELL 


(The Whitechapel Bell Foundry which cast the American Liberty Bell 
in 1752 has offered to recast the cracked symbol of American independ- 
ence free of charge to note Anglo-American friendship.—News item.) 


No; let it be. The scar it wears 
Reveals to us this law: 

All Freedom bears within itself 
Some flaw. 

Time can corrode the iron will 
That tyrants ever seek to break; 
Can still the silver tongues that thrill, 
And all the molder’s art unmake. 
Nor is there any perfect mold 
Which by itself alone can hold 
Against the unseen, subtle thrust 
Of Time’s inexorable rust. © 


But rifts can be sealed; 
And schisms healed; 
Freedom’s undying song 
Again may roll, reverberant, strong, 
Toppling the walls of the ramparts of wrong. 
Such is the power of Freedom’s voice— 
But only so by her children’s choice 
In halting the spread of ominous cracks, 
And stopping corrosion in its tracks; 
Remembering eternally, 
Only the vigilant can be 
Forever strong, forever free. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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YET HEAR OUR PLEA 


Yet hear our plea: we welter all in sin 
Transgressors and transgressed. Naked before 
Whatever gods we deem most high, we stand 
Ignoble, shed of dignity, with loss 

Irreparable, our love. More heartless now 
Than beasts, the blackest void our core, 

A smoldering chaos for our hearts 

Fermenting hate wrought darkly by ourselves 
And for ourselves; less than a leafless tree 

Or a hollow, ineffectual wind, yet still 
Undimmed, this vision of a dream, our hope; 
Yet still enshrined, this cherished spark, our life. 


Yet hear our plea: a tireless hand to tender fire, 
Imbed the seed and foster love again. 
ROSE MARIE GENTILE. 


THE POET TURNED MONK 
(To Thomas Merton) 


What man is this who speaks to us 
With thunderous tongue of Dominations 
And in soft sibilants of sweet charity 
While in the vineyard of his verse 

He prunes the wanton runners 

And with strong fingers delves 

In sour earth 

To loosen all the roots of being 

And set a wild song free 

Amid the blossoms of his vine. 


Here in our neighboring vineyards 

We have heard his song 

Sweeping among the dying leaves 

Of all our vines by little foxes gnawed, 
While we stumble in our crooked rows 
Seeking to break the stubborn glebe 
With dulled plow of poetry. 











Sing yet a little to us, poet, 
Before the dark night’s cloister 
Encompasses your vineyard 
And darker light of your Gethsemani 
Sends poetry upon its mournful way 
The while, oh monk, you linger 
Face to face with God. 
GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 


A SECRET SHRINE 


No, not to Mary, Mother of the King, 
At whose flowered shrines I lisped my prayer and song, 
While boyhood had the gift to pray and sing: 


She would not remember me so long. 


Nor Anthony, the friend of my escape, 
To whom all scared and suppliant I run, 
Only when danger threatens, or the shape 
Of swift calamity obscures the sun. 


No, just a secret shrine to Song herself, 
I, who but dream what mantle she may wear, 
Would carve a grotto on life’s rocky shelf, 
Where she might pause, as on a moon-lit stair. 


Where I, who passing, have but glimpsed her face, 
Might sup with her in childish make-believe, 

On ballads, sharp with beauty’s timeless mace, 
And haply touch the sequins on her sleeve. 


There all night long to hold the truant star 
That lights her mirror, with my wistful sword: 
O beautiful, and coveted and far! 
If I could have this much for my reward, 


So, Mother Mary, be a little blind, 
A little deaf, dear Anthony, my own, 
And maybe, somehow, God will never mind, 
One who has lived so long by bread alone. 
MARK JENNINGS. 
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"EYE HATH NOT SEEN’”’ 


I shall be happy all the day 
And all the night 

When I shall come upon 
My soul’s delight. 


Contented to know not well 
His love for me, 

I shall grope forever 

In His great Trinity. 


What I have known I have put aside 
As fad and whim. 
I shall have peace, not finding God, 
But being lost in Him. 

DUNCAN BURNS, O.CARM. 


BEYONDNESS 


Beyond my micrometric days, 
Beyond the blaue Blume haze 
You stand; 
And could I live a thousand years 
Among the test-tubes and the seers 
I would not find 


Reagents to precipitate 

The What and Why, with place and date 
Filed for a future book; 

Nor would the poets, sensing light, 

Or German thinkers, breeding night, 
Brighten or deepen my own dark. 


Beyond the slide-rules of my days, 
Beyond the beer-halls of my haze, 
Beyond the bat-eyes of my blindness 
You stand: my Faith and my Beyondness. 
: CHAD WALSH. 







































ONENESS 
So long—too long—have we been You and I. 


The white bird flew the skypath swift and free; 

Distorted as an image is, and gray, 

Across the sand the earthbound shadow passed, 

Knowing the ruts, hugging the broken way, 

Until in some still place, all luminous, 

The weary wheel at rest, the web unspun, 

Where Wisdom’s single eye sees true, at last 

The bird and shadow meet and are but one. 
GEMMA D’AURIA. 


NEW BABEL 


More brick, more stone, for we must build 
A tower to the abstract sun 

Where unfleshed Man as sovereign sits 
Omnipotent upon his throne. 


The superstitious sky withdraws 
Before our purpose hard and spare; 
Infallibile vacuity 

Awaits the social engineer. 


Dictates of Reason pattern love, 
Blue-point a universal mood; 
The trinity of Eighty-nine 
Begets cerebral brotherhood: 


United thus in absolutes 

We synthesize to fill the void 
Our star-succeeding monolith, 
Man’s city, and abstraction’s pride. 


And smile, or almost smile, 

When feudal folly bids us see 

The far delusive lightning 

Of an obsolete divinity. 

EDWARD L. HIRSH. 











A SMALL BOY CLIMBING 


Under cloud shadows on a faded sky 

With the hurt of the winter wind 

In me; 

Over a childhood wall, 

Sure and spry, 

A small boy climbing, shouts triumphal glee 

Raised like a hand, quick as a hand, 

And see— 

Air holds his breath 

To the hurt of the winter wind in me, 

Quick as a loving hand—raised against death. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 


MASS OF THE VOWS 


O Angel of the morning, hold! 
This must be a soundless moment. 


Still the whir 

Of the wing of the bird 

And let the sweetest chime lie silent. 
Trouble not the air, till this be done, 
With any slightest stir. 

Forbear 

To blend the hues you use to tint the dawn. 
Guard pure 

The first soft motion of the breeze, 
Nor make it 

Heavy with the scent of any flower: 


This hour 

O let the skies inbreathe 
A rarer fume! 

Let God look down upon deep red, 
And dearer than the dawny rose: 
Here on the altar, oblate Blood, 
And at the steps, the holocaust. 











Hush now: 

The moment comes 

And heaven strains to catch 

Out of the dark, 

Out of the daybreak, 

Out of a heart 

The long-awaited answer 

(Long-rehearsed, momentary, ever-hallowing answer) 


Gladdening the timeless ear of God. 


Then, Angel of the dawning, 
Swiftly forward with the day! 
PATRICK J. RICE, S.J. 


CITY SQUARE 


Now with the sultry warmth of coming summer, 
Windows are open on the city square, 

And faces blossom there. 

Loaded, the benches under phantom trees, 

The bodies touching softly, side by side. 

For it is spring, and here in these 

Figures released from winter, the city flows. 
They are its sap and what it grows. 

Trees made a wood; grass, a field; 

But people make a city. 


How dark and warm and tropical the yield! 
Transplants from foreign lands, 

Hot-housed all winter, now are overflowing 

All the walls that fenced them from each other, 

(The warm blood restless, with the warm wind blowing.) 


Insufferable, the langor in the air, 
And all the future hanging in suspense. 
Here is a city square. 
And you may hunt and never find another 
Jungle where the spring is so intense. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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A CURTAINED PEACE 


Fear for these who sit apart 

behind dark curtains of their peace, 
where no door opens to the day, 
and revelations cease 

to lead the mind afield. No view 
from windows of the heart is wide. 
In comfort’s narrow cell, they sit 


and they hide. 


Pray long, and pity these who lie 
in peace, and only wait to die. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


BEAUTY LIVES 


The sky is an eternal dome 

Whereunder stormy petrels roam 

And birds of paradise that preen 

Their cloaks in boudoirs hung with green. 


This second out from rolling time, 
Innumerable voices chime 

Beneath the heavens, bare and dull, 
Of lark and robin, wren and gull. 


And pheasants walk in golden fire, 
And lyre-birds raise an azure lyre, 
And pink flamingoes tread the meres 
This moment as in former years. 


The heavens are an endless dome 
Whereunder stormy petrels roam, 

But also birds that live in calm 

And sing from the heart and fear no harm. 


In spite of pain, how good it is 

That birds should always live in bliss, 
And it is well, in spite of death, 
That lovely birds should draw their breath. 











The thunder-clouds may spit with fire 
But all is clear a little higher, 

Blue eternally, the dome 

Whereunder flimsy tempests roam. 


And delicate nuances of green 
Upon the parrot, and the sheen 
Of choirs that skim the silken breeze 
Survive through all the centuries. 
JACOB HAUSER. 


SONG FOR A TIME OF TROUBLE 


Go skyward, my soul! Abandon 
The lowland tangles; 

Seek out the mountains to land on! 
Where the world wrangles 

In city and shop, a thickness, 
Pollutes the sky, 

Brings on the immortal sickness 


Of which men die. 


Play long, play light on the strings; 
But cherish the tune 

That calls to the power that sings; 
We are not immune 

To the angers of dissonance; 

Where the music shrills, 

We jiggle and leap and prance, 

Till the music kills. 


But we climb as the music climbs; 
It will go before us! 
Clean out of the ruck of the times 
It will lift us and shore us! 
We breathe! We are clean of ‘heart! 
We are free of pain! . 
We shall not be torn apart— 
Not.ever again! -- 
.. JOHN WILLIAMS ANDREWS. 
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NOW 


Your free choice in your orbit 
Is loneliness of spirit: 

Ravished by whiter moths, 
Dawn-faced, than feed on cloths, 


You leave your homing place 
And, hungered into grace, 
With terror for a star, 
Seek the Alone afar, 


With nothing of your own 
But knowing tacked to bone:— 
This moment is too bright! 
Cupped to your breast, a light, 


From birth to cave of death, 
You carry it like breath 
And hear its pulsing crescent: 
This beating is the present. 
NAOMI GILPATRICK. 


VACILLATION 


I am a thistle and sandburr and scruple within, 
I am torment and problem and discord and din. 
Unwanted, unwelcome, unwary, unwise, 
Beater of hearts and a griever of eyes, 
I disquiet, disturb, perturb, distress, 
I urge on the worry of wretchedness. 
Truant to reason, waster of time. 
Trouvere of troubles, trucker of lime, 
A broken betrothal with beauty, a worrisome bill of divorce, 
A bothersome breacher, or a trotyl-tortured horse, 
Who will be Jove to my Titans, or trouser this Helen’s boy? 
Who will angle, adjust this wooden truck-doom of Troy? 
O trophied Anointed of Peace! O soothe the Saul of my sca! 
Harp out thy wish, and not my will, for me. 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.s. 








WIND ACROSS THE HILLS 





Blow wind across the hills; 
Beat on the cloistered brain; 
Bring on your codicils 

Of mist and driving rain. 


Batter on prejudice; 

Blow stuffy things apart; 
Off Time’s sheer precipice, 
Harry the timid heart. 


Move on implacably; 
Exhale your cleansing breath; 
Scatter our thoughts, set free 
From agony and death. 
EUNICE POND LA SELLE. 


CORRESPONDENCES 


What drinks up all this sunlight, 
Assuming shape of flower, 

Is but a shadowy symbol 
Of some greater power. 


What urgency, what aching 
Climbs up the stem and settles 

Its ardors in the blossoms, 
Focused in vivid petals? 


What is the meaning seeking 
An utterance to disclose 
Of what unchanging flower 
Behind the changing rose? 


Only the heart suspects, 
Only the heart can guess 
The radiance of the vision 
The sense cannot possess. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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TO MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Be with me in this hour, for thou didst know 
Once, long ago, 

The soft insistence of the tempter’s voice 
And justly made thy choice. 


Unsheathe again thy sword; 

Show me the Light, 

And shield my faint soul with the thunder-bright 

Banners of Saint Michael and my Lord! 
CATHARINE MARIE GLEASON. 


ODYSSEY, SIXTH BOOK 


In clear, deep pools 
Where sea-streams run 
They wash king’s clothing 
Of linen spun. 


A sound of singing 

Is in the land 

And a ball goes flying 
From hand to hand. 


The shipwrecked wanderer 
Sees them there— 

Greek girls with Nausicaa 
The Fair. 


Odysseus muses: 
“Who is this 

In stature and grace 
Like Artemis?” 


(Thus once he saw, 
On his long way going, — 
; By Delos’s altar 
'* "A young palm growing.) 











And still we see her, 
As debonair 

As when Odysseus 
Saw her there 


(O shining shores 
Of the wine-dark seas! ) 
Through centuries 
And centuries. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


PROPHESY 


When Christ sang on the earth 

the little hills responded; 

When guns roared through the air 

the mountain-tops subsided. 

Oh, gather your lambs 

to your bosoms, you churches! 

And fashion your ways, 

you governing peoples! 

For surely when cannons 

speak louder than Jesus 

The deer and the clover 

fall heir to the Kingdom! 
MARVIN STEVENS. 


METAL TEARS 


The tinkling of your little love 
Rings thin upon my ears, 
Falling upon my clinking heart, 
Like silver-clappered tears, 


O meagre chiming notes, lie still, 
And let my spirit pass, 
Beyond that music’s trivial beat, 
Drop thundering tears of brass! 
LAURA LOURENE LE GEAR. 
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WISDOM 





When I had little sorrows, 
I mothered them with care. 
Most anxiously I scanned them; 
Made certain they were there. 
I'd pick them up at dawning 
To kiss each tiny face 

And lay them back at nightfall 
In their accustomed place. 


But now a full-grown sorrow 
Has come to share my days. 
Although I never greet him, 
I know his quiet ways. 
His footfalls never vary; 
His shadow’s by my side 
And all the little sorrows 
Of sheer neglect have died. 
SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


THE SPHERES 


Into the silent meadows of the night 

The heart has wandered, lonely, proud, and free, 
Guided only by the pale thin light 

The moon writes on a cloud’s periphery. 

The stars are phosphorous fireflies that blink 
Against the sky of time; a meteor hurled 
Through layered space descends upon the brink 
Of some forgotten, glacier-covered world. . . . 


Undaunted by the drama of the spheres, 
Keeping to itself, bemused, alone, 

Roaming across the dark, familiar weirs, 

The heart divines a comet of its own. 

Within the sanctuary of the pulsing dark 

The heart is both the candle . . . and the spark! 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN. 











AN OLD WARRIOR DREAMS 


The olive branch is white upon his head, 
And in his mind the ghostly herds still pass, 
The buffalo with dusty, thunderous tread, 
Trampling the long wild prairie grass. 


In the greasewood shade he dreams of warriors gone 
And sees in pleasant vista, far and dim 

The happy hunting ground of some cool dawn 
Where braves he once knew beckon him. 


With pride he owns one warrior, dark and tall, 
Who wears strange war paint, speaks a stranger word, 
His fighting grandson, the greatest one of all... 
With blazing guns he rides the Thunder Bird. 
ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE. 


CHAUCER SEMINAR 


Along the April road to Canterbury 
A man is listening to heartbeats and 
To little birds that ever at night are wary: 
Here is a mind that men can understand. 


Listen! the laughter still pursues us gaily 
As the good wife vanquishes Oxenford, 
Sir Thopas is dismounted by Harry Bailly, 
And hearty Christians move cathedralward. 


Listen again to an innocent clergeon singing: 
Why should one yield to death his minstrelsy 
Around whose little world his faith is flinging 
Horizons fashioned in Infinity? 


So, something more than Cato’s quoted learning 
And the annotation hovers, fugitive, 
Along this April road whose sun is burning 
Here in a heart that has a hearth to give. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS POETRY 
By Georce A. McAULIFF 


O’ THE making of poems there is no end but of a definition of 
poetry there is no beginning. Compounded curiously of intel- 
lect and will, of spirit and flesh, poetry defies definition. Poetry may 
be described in its generation and dissected in its effects but a defini- 
tion dissolves under the impact of words much as stone is crushed under 
a sledge. Yet poetry is always with us and from it there is no escape. 
Without sacrilege, one may apply to poetry what St. Augustine said of 
God: “Deus ublique secretus est, ubique publicus, quem nulli licet ut 
cognoscere, et quem nemo permittitur ignorare.” (‘God is everywhere 
concealed, everywhere manifest, no one may know Him and of Him no 
one may be ignorant.”) The sub-species of poetry called religious poetry 
is no more susceptible of definition than is its parent genus. Like secu- 
lar poetry it has been with us from the ages, like secular poetry it will 
not be ignored but like a prophet without honor, who may well be 
stoned out of his city, its cries ring on in unwilling ears. 

In its generation every poem must seize upon the essence of its sub- 
ject whether that subject be an object at once perceptible to both the 
senses and the intellect or only a being of the mind, either emotional or 
intellectual. However, a poem which stops short at a representation of 
the essence of its theme must be regarded as incomplete. The poet must 
be keenly aware of and transmit into his poem the sense of “together- 
ness” which permeates the union of matter and form. This “together- 
ness” must be recognized as at once intellectual and emotional. The 
poet recognizes it as intellectual in realizing that the procreation of an 
object in the union of matter and form precludes diversity of experi- 
ence for that object; as emotional in that he enters unabashedly into 
the netherland of overtones which rise perpetually from all created 
objects. In the intellectuality of the concept he avoids sentimentality; 
in its sentiment he avoids the harsh jansenism of the modern meta- 
physicals. 

Precisely the same sudden seizure which enables such perception in 
secular poetry, the same supra-natural vision which intensifies natural 
insight, the same fusion of emotion and intellect which differentiates 
poetry and prose in secular writing mark the creation of religious poetry. 
The difference between the two kinds of poetry lies only in subject 
matter. 

Secular poetry concerns itself with man and the works of man and 
God’s creation is considered only in so far as it relates to man. Religious 
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poetry concerns itself primarily with God and the works of God in so 
far as they manifest to man the excellence of God. The foci of interest 
thus are poles apart. In secular poetry man’s natural self love intensifies 
his desire for perfection in what he perceives is closest to himself; in re- 
ligious poetry man’s awareness of his lowly origin serves as a foil for his 
realization of the spiraling infinity of God. The religious poet, inter- 
ested in the works of God ad intra as well as ad extra, is by the same 
token caught in a web of perpetual frustration. The secular poet is not 
so handicapped and is therefore more likely to turn out verse radiating a 
sense of completeness and plenitude. Again, the religious poet too often 
finds the light emitting rather too much heat for his spirit and he scur- 
ries back to the fringe of religion where he can safely play with 
innocuous externals. Many religious poets then make a fresh start and 
of them many reach the point where they confuse piety and poetry, 
consoling themselves with the error of Ronsard when he wrote: 


. . . Ceux dont la fantaisie 

Sera religieuse et devote envers Dieu 
Toujours acheveront quelque grand poésie 
Et dessus leur renom la Parque n’aura lieu. 


The result is degeneration to shallow religiosity. 

Religiosity in religious poetry stems from the babblings of religious 
infants. Spoon-fed by God in the earliest stages of contemplation they 
seek more the sweetness of religious pablum than the vital nourishment 
it contains. They find themselves well fed emotionally, cleansed (so 
they think) of dross and they bed down contentedly with what they 
imagine to be God. Having been born anew into a world more mar- 
velous by far than that of sensuous creation they awaken only to be 
overcome by the glimpses of beauty vouchsafed to them. They ‘creep 
uncertainly among the clouds and prattle unintelligibly to the soft 
blanket of light in which they are enveloped. All of this is most natural 
and none of it is reprehensible. Indeed it may be regarded almost as 
necessary in weaning the novice from the pleasures of the world. It 
is only when this elementary and essentially unstable emotion spills over 
into verse and forces itself on the attention of a mature audience that 
it changes its essential character and is transformed into an ammunition 
dump for unsympathetic anti-religionists. What is even more harmful 
is the fact that in speaking and writing of their elementary religious 
emotions these unfortunate versifiers destroy the possibilities of future 
progress. The comfort afforded by God to these beginners is essentially 
transitory and is intended only to prepare them for higher though less 
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emotional experience. Their error lies in mistaking means for end and 
their vision is blinded by the imagery of their initial religious experience. 
For this they may be censured severely and their religiosity is as sternly 
to be reproved in religious poetry as sentimentality in secular poetry. 

Those who survive these early stages and in humble gratitude accept 
the comfort offered them, recognizing their weakness in the necessity of 
spiritual joy, may gradually pass to an intermediate stage characterized 
by emotional aridity and a keener perception of the presence of God. 
They grow up in religious experience and seize more and more on the 
perception of the eternal generation of the Blessed Trinity as the sine 
qua non of all being. Purified to a large extent of self love and no 
longer overwhelmed by the emotional upsurge of their earlier experi- 
ence, they begin to put down on paper the refinements of their emotions, 
building their poems around a strong skeleton of thought. Their poems 
begin to stand erect and are found whole and healthy under histological 
criticism. 

Such religious poets find the truth of religious poetry lying in the 
truth of paradox and when they attempt to shake themselves entirely 
free from the morass of religiosity and painfully climb to firm land they 
find themselves face to face with negation. Seeking God and not find- 
ing Him they come to agree with Dionysius the Areopagite: “If anyone, 
seeing God, knows what he sees, it is by no means God that he sees, but 
something created and knowable. For God abides above created knowl- 
edge and existence, and is in such sense unknowable and non-existent 
that He exists above all existence and is known above all power of 
knowledge. And this most perfect possible unknowing is the true 
knowledge of Him Who is above all that can be known.” If the indi- 
vidual is only a poet the way is opened for him to see what cannot be 
seen and to hear above all power of hearing. If he is more than a-poet 
and truly humble, the fountain of poetry is forthwith dried up in him 
and he becomes mute. These latter cannot be classified as poets; they 
are mystics the pragmatism of whose silent prayer confounds the world. 

Thus the truly religious poets, not the mystics, become crucibles for 
the fusion of religious thought and the language of poetry. They are 
those whom J. Donald Adams had in mind when he wrote concerning 
the spiritual renaissance even now under way; they are those who will 
command the respect of a Ben Ray Redman, of a C. Hartley Grattan. 
They may even enlighten the pseudo-scientific Irwin Edman. Among 
Catholics they find intellectual leadership in Jacques Maritain; among 
non-Catholics, Séren Kierkegaard. Their emotional .roots strike deep 
into the fertile soil of liturgy and their anthropological concept of God, 
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no matter how highly refined, provides a teeming source of emotion 
without which their poetry would degenerate into the frigid intellec- 
tuality of a theologian. Above all they dwell not in ivory towers but 
as close to earth as their bodies find necessary for survival, seeking the 
propagation of their kind in flesh as well as in spirit. 

Poetry, highest in the order of literature and lowest in the order of 
spirit, produces certain discernable effects on its readers. In the reading 
of poetry there is a quickening of the spirit, a sudden sharp insight into 
the reality of an eternal verity, a shiver of pleasure over pristine loveli- 
ness. Poetry holds forth no thesis for any truth beyond itself nor does 
it even pretend to teach new dogma. As Thomas Gilby pointed out in 
Poetic Experience: “. . . the essence of the poetic experience lies in the 
enjoyment of an end in itself, without purpose outside itself, and is to 
that extent formal and not functional.” It is true that poetry may have 
accidental effects — information, edification, even moral reform — but 
such effects remain essentially secondary and as such contribute no note 
of orchestration to the poem. If the poet looks to these extras to carry 
his poem he may as well try to achieve the clash of cymbals by clapping 
his hands. 

All. this is particularly true in religious poetry. Those who would be 
instructed may turn to the catechism or the writings of theologians and 
the religious poet should not attempt to foist dogma on the amoral 
reader. If he can deepen appreciation of dogma previously accepted, 
if he can intensify desire for the beauty of the moral life, if he can make 
real for his readers the historical implications of a rubric he has accom- 
plished his purpose and should rest content. If he should accidentally 
reveal truth to an unsuspecting reader or cause a person to live more in 
accordance with the laws of God, no critic will quarrel with him on this 
score. However, should he do none of these things and only sets flaming 
in the minds of his readers the delicious fire of genuinely humble re- 
ligious ecstacy then indeed has he reached the summit of religious poetry 
beyond which lies silence. And then may he cry out with St. John of 
the Cross: 

O living flame of Love 


That dost eternally 
Pierce my soul through with such consuming heat... . 


Please notify us promptly of any permanent change in address. 
If @ change is only temporary, we would greatly appreciate subscribers 
making arrangements for issues to be forwarded from their permanent 
address, if this is possible—The Business Manager. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Short Is the Time: Poems, 1936-1943. C. Day Lewis. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.25. 

With Auden and Spender, Day Lewis has been viewed as one of 
the leading English poets in a day when poetry suffered a strange eclipse 
in England. These young men, clearly inspired by such writers as 
Wilfred Owen, Hopkins, Yeats and T. S. Eliot, had in common the 
trait of giving utterance to the special disillusionment of the years 
immediately preceding the present war, and certainly no one better 
than they have conveyed the mood of baffled bitterness so prevalent 
among the younger men and women of the time. Auden, of course, 
has done much more than this, his being the richer talent. But the 
mere fact of his greater and more varied output cannot obscure the 
merits of those whose names are so often coupled with his. 

Day Lewis’s talent is a special talent. There is no need of discuss- 
ing the question of whether what he writes is poetry. As far as I am 
concerned, it is poetry, although it is hardly ever lyrical or pellucid. 
Indeed to many readers his imagery would seem almost shocking. A 
good specimen of this is the last stanza of “After the Storm,” one of his 
more recent poems: 


Clouds are not men. Yet, if I saw men move like 
Clouds the wind inspires and abandons, I should 
Feel that wakeful sympathy, feel the moon’s wild 
Ache for oblivion. 


Yet one must confess that although logically—if one may put it that 
way—the image is unclear, a meaning emerges and emerges with con- 
siderable impact. I am not at all certain that the same meaning would 
emerge for everyone, or that any meaning would emerge if this stanza 
is not taken in the whole context of Day Lewis’s writings. And if 
. .3 is the case, it is a weakness in the poet—probably his most serious 
weakness. In fairness to him one must admit that at times his imagery 
possesses admirable compactness and sharpness: 


Have we not seen how quick this young girl’s thoughts, 
Wayward and burning as a charm of goldfinches 

Alarmed from thistle-tops, turn into 

Spite or a cupboard love or clipped routine? 


Of course it is needless to say that Day Lewis has passed through 
all the various forms of radicalism which were and still are the neces- 
sary companions of a disillusionment bred by poverty in the midst 
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of plenty, by catastrophe and cruelty and the waste of war. Politically 
his sympathies are always to the Left, and yet he is in no sense a doc- 
trinaire revolutionary. And since he has a genuine gift for irony, it is 
inconceivable that he could ever be the poet of a party line. A good 
specimen of this irony—and wit—is the introduction to his third 
“Overture to Death” (there are seven of them in all): 


Sir, I’d not make so bold as to lack all 
Respect for one whose prowess in the bed and the battlefield 
Have excited (and justly) universal comment. 


Of all the poems in Short Is the Time I think the one most likely 
to be remembered is the ten-page narrative entitled “The Nabara.” It 
tells the story of an heroic conflict between four Basque fishing trawlers 
armed with light guns and a ten thousand ton cruiser flying the colors 
of Franco. The trawlers are convoying a passenger and cargo ship 
carrying refugees and supplies for the Loyalist forces. Suddenly out of 
the fog the cruiser emerges, and in a completely hopeless encounter, 
with incredible courage, the Basque trawlers, all of them eventually 
sunk or put out of commission, succeed in giving their convoy a chance 
to escape capture. The story is told with pace and eloquence, and of 
course there is no doubt where Day Lewis’s sympathies lie. What is 
more, he infuses into his narrative without slowing it up an extraordi- 
nary expression of faith and of deep concern for that in which he be- 
lieves. The final stanza of this narrative admirably illustrates Day 
Lewis’s abilities at this most difficult type of poetic expression: 


Freedom was more than a word, more than the base coinage 
Of politicians who hiding behind the skirts of peace 
They had defiled, gave up that country to rack and carnage: 
For whom, indelibly stamped with history’s contempt, 
Remains but to haunt the blackened shell of their policies. 
For these I have told of, freedom was flesh and blood—a mortal 
Body, the gun-breech hot to its touch: yet the battle’s height 
Raised it to love’s meridian and heid it awhile immortal; 
And its light through time still flashes like a star’s that has turned to ashes, 
Long after Nebere's passion was quenched in the sea’s heart. 
Harry Lorin BInsse. 


That’s All That Matters, by Oscar Williams. New York: The Creative 
Age Press. $2.00. 

When material is scant for its “Stop That Metaphor” department, 

The New Yorker editors can be referred to Mr. Williams’ book. That 

magazine, however, may long since have passed by certain “poets” as 
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unfair game, but if this is not the case, a few Williams quotations can 
indicate what is available. From ‘‘Cross and the Man”: “In a manger of 
ground tilled by the eyes of the Magi and cropped by beasts’ faces” and 
“All my pores open, agile little mouths listening for the incalculable 
wings”; from “A 1940 Vacation,” “Time poured endless confetti of 
creaky hinges of bird song”; and from “Subway,” “Every pore is a 
face pulsating against tomorrow, the vacuum thighs of space.” A 
mixing of metaphors is normally a fault into which a writer uncon- 
sciously or carelessly falls. With Mr. Williams the mixing is an adopted 
manner and the manner is “all that matters.” It becomes indeed a 
smoke screen which any wind of sound critical appraisal will lift re- 
vealing no poetic fire as its cause. 

Of The Man Coming Toward You, an earlier book of the busy 
Mr. Williams, W. H. Auden states that its poems “are concerned largely 
with the spiritual breakdown of the times . . . while their form and 
imagery . . . are romantic, violent and exciting.” That those of his 
latest collection have the violence, few will doubt. It can be admitted, 
too, that they may spring from a romantic spirit. Definitely Mr. 
Williams is enamored of images and words and so lost in their tangles 
that their related meanings elude him. The average reader will dissent 
from the adjective “exciting,” unless he finds gibberish or at best 
jabberwocky exciting. Of ideas or emotions which control the con- 
tent and form of a poem, there are singularly few. With study—and 
insufficient inducement is provided to prompt the study—the reader 
can arrive at an understanding of individual parts of a poem, but rarely 
of the whole. One knows, for instance, what statement is proposed 
in “You Listening.” But in this case, as in the majority where the 
author’s intention is clear, the effect is pallid. The use of abstracts 
—meditation is invited on “lustrous as the absolute eyes of an angel” — 
is not a fault in itself. When they are piled Ossa on Pelion, the atmos- 
phere becomes thin and dangerous. 

Referring to the Auden estimate concerning “the spiritual break- 
down of the times,” That’s All That Matters is hailed by its publisher: 
“The poet demonstrates his deep awareness of the human drama and 
finds a resolution of the strains of our time in the integrity of the 
individual.” “Mr. Williams does nothing of the kind. He does not 
show that awareness, save possibly in a few titles but the titles, how- 
ever provocative, are unsupported by what follows. In the twelve-line 
“Shopping for Meat in Winter,” when he sees the “lewd, naked and 
revolting” oxtail, his conclusion is “I think of the cow’s tail, how all 
summer long it beat the shapes of harps into the air.” (He doesn’t 
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explain why he thought of the cow’s tail and not the oxtail which 
started him going.) In “December 7, 1941” he makes perhaps his most 
profound observation, “ ‘Life is the price of property!’ ” but he throws 
no light on America’s entry into the war. He concludes “Obituary 
Page in War Time” ineptly with the question: “The heart . . . asks 
What is the sum of all these implacable subtractions?” 

It is doubtful that Mr. Williams fully understands the required 
element of unity in a poem. His verse definitely sags toward disinte- 
gration and, if anything, he is much more concerned with that than 
with unity. Possibly his line, “The sieve of hat that is passed around 
disintegrates the audience like a tiger,” may be a clue (any who points 
out that more accurately a tiger would “scatter” an audience might 
be accused of caviling). But in any event Mr. Williams, whose rather 
out-of-the-nowhere career in the poetic field over the past five years 
has demonstrated that he runs with the hares and hunts with the 
hounds, is scarcely finding resolution for today’s problems in “the in- 
tegrity of the individual.” That’s All That Matters, judged alone, 
indicates that he is at last with the hounds, and the “hounds” in this 
case are those who can aid him to make “poetry pay” by obscurities and 
eccentricities and hawking in the market-place. 

JoHN GILLanpD Brunini. 


Poet to Poet, edited by Houston Peterson and William S. Lynch. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 

“Once in a long while an anthologist comes up with a new idea, 
and everyone wonders why no one previously had thought of it,” states 
the book jacket. Perhaps the publisher speaks for more than himself, 
but at the same time there are many who wonder at the “game” of the 
anthologists. It seems to take on aspects of any excuse to embark on 
an editorial job. Poet to Poet is doubly subtitled: “A Treasury of 
Golden Criticism” and “Great Poems about Great Poets.” Both sub- 
titles are descriptive and comparatively accurate allowing for the usual 
hyperbole. In a volume of over three hundred pages obviously all 
poems and poets will not be great. Nor again will the poems all justify 
their inclusion by the yardstick—critical judgment of one poet by an- 
other. Very few, for instance, are as direct in that judgment as is Amy 
Lowell on Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot and it is unquestionably true that 
if the lady had survived to this day her opinion of Eliot might be vastly 
different. Her criticism is pungent, interesting, but not poetry. 

As a matter of fact the celebratory poem has never proven a very 
satisfactory form for the poet, great or small. In this collection, there 
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is not an abundance of verse which has proven memorable as a whole 
although original lines from some have become well known. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron and Coleridge, writing on Thomas Chatterton are 
far from their best, since sentimentality definitely triumphs over the 
superficial appraisal of the young suicide. The four poets provide cer- 
tain insights, beginning with that which can be had from their very 
choice of subject. The reader, too, can agree that when Elinor Wylie 
wrote of Shelley, Swinburne of Baudelaire, Eliot of Donne, etc., that 
there was some affinity between the poet writing and the poet addressed. 
Knowing well the work of the former, one too may properly argue that 
he was influenced by the latter. Yet the argument does not always 
follow. For example Kilmer writes of Hopkins and no one in his right 
mind would state that Hopkins influenced Kilmer’s poetry. 

Poet to Poet has been compiled with obvious care and likely with 
very much more conscientious research than normally goes into many 
of our present-day anthologies. There is very much of interest through- 
out and the careful reader will find as he progresses many promptings 
to embark on research reading of his own. The book has to its credit 
a definite stimulation of curiosity about both sets of poets. Indeed 
some one may be prompted to write a thesis on the accuracy or non- 
accuracy of a poet’s judgment of his contemporary poet, although it is 
unlikely that he will be able to write Q. E. D. no matter what side of 
the argument he may choose.—JOHN SEBASTIAN. 


A World within a World, by Herbert Read. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace 8 Co. $2.00. 

War and its reverse, death and the things of nature are the domi- 
nant themes in this quiet collection of seventeen poems. They are all 
“which the author wishes to preserve since the publication of his 
Poems 1914-1934.” Mr. Read, who also wrote Poetry and Anarchy, 
gives this autobiographical note in the opening poem, “Ode Written 
during the Battle of Dunkirk, May 1940”: 


One of the dazed and disinherited 

I crawled out of that mess 

with two medals and a gift of blood-money. 
No visible wounds to lick—only a resolve 

to tell the truth without rhetoric 

the truth about war and about men 

involved in the indignities of war. 


The “mess” of these lines is the First World War; the Second, he sees 
not as a participant but as an observer. His Dunkirk Ode, then, is not 
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a poem of action but of reflection. In it he also hits off neatly a de- 
scription of his work in one phase—“poetry without rhetoric.” Again 
in the title poem, he does the same thing with “crisps as medals, bright 
but cool.” Truly his work is without fire; it is kept on a muted key. 
Rhetoric does intrude, since it must, and occasionally as in Section VI 
of the Ode, the lines surge upward. 

Even when his hatred of war and love of peace is the dominant 
subject of his poems, Mr. Read remains cool in typical British fashion. 
His discussion in ‘““War and Peace” is editorial analysis: 


Peace has pride and passion: but no evil 
to equal the indignity of war, whose ringing anvil 
wins only anguish... . 


But in poems which deal with the countryside, the treatment is some- 
what more in accord with the commonly accepted mood of tranquillity. 
These are pleasant reading, but with few ripples to break on the shores of 
the reader’s memory.—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Detroit, Mich. 


To the Editor—Apropos your contributors’ current discussion of radio 
poetry, may I note that it is a member of your own Society and a dis- 
tinguished contributor to SPIRIT who pioneered in this field. Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan recounts his own wide experience in this medium as well as 
analyzes the technique of radio poetry presentation in his autobiograph- 
ical chapter in The Book of Catholic Authors, third series, which has 
just recently been published.—Walter Romig. 


Detroit, Mich. 
To the Editor—Life is a harried thing these days, for everyone. I have 
wanted to write the Editors of SPIRIT for a very long time, to tell you 
especially that SPIRIT has been a delightful interval throughout the 
busy days. I have enjoyed the poetry immensely and also have found 
the . . . prose interesting, helpful and tremendously enjoyable. 
Everyone despises flattery—and so I want to make it very clear that 
I (and several friends of mine who are also subscribers to SPIRIT), 
are very sincere in our admiration and love of this magazine. We be- 
lieve that it is one of very high standards—highest among poetry maga- 
zines—and one which we would miss very much.—Virginia Shaddy. 
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